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ing in Kumbakonam.
The meeting was held in Thukkampalayam street where the office
of Samaran was once located. Readers might recall my stay at the
place at one time in the past when I was a politician. As supporters
of the Congress, several of my old Communist friends called on me.
[Some of those friends are still Communists.] I spoke at a huge meet-
ing,
I said that I would not enter into any research on the particular
incident relating to the insult to Sankaracharya's portrait. The
Dravida Kazhagam had such tendencies. Since, however, Kumba-
konam had a significant number of Brahmins and since the Dravida
Kazhagam was working very strenuously in support of the Congress,
it stood to reason that the DK would not have organized the affair.
Since the DK supported the Congress, the anti-Congress front was
simply attempting to capitalize on the incident for its own ends.
It was necessary, therefore, that both the Congress and the DK
should jointly condemn the perpetrators of the insult to the portrait
of Sankaracharya.
I asserted that the cry of the united front elements that somebody
had insulted the Brahmin community and the faith of the Hindus
was politically motivated. In truth they too had no respect for our
dharmas. I explained with many illustrations that in respect of
religious beliefs, the outlook of the Congress Party had always been
far broader and nobler than that of any other party. The DK had
not sought to bargain with the Congress on the basis that its support
would be conditional on thelatter's acceptance of all the policies of
the DK relating to the primacy of "commonsense." There were no
political agreements of any kind between the DK and the Congress.
The DK's election policy was: "According to circumstances, and in
the interests of non-Brahmins, we may support any particular
candidate." Many who subscribed to the DK's "commonsense"
ideology and were enemies of the Congress movement, had, of course,
been drawn into the orbit of Kamaraj's influence which extended
beyond his party. It was essential that the Congress should refute the
reasons that such men gave for their support to it. Congressmen had
explained their view politely to the DK men, I said.
I urged that the Periyar should publicly condemn the outrage on
Sankaracharya's portrait. The nationalist platform on which I stood
had been fashioned only for such condemnation [by us], I emphtisi-
zed. I expressed my views soberly lest I should damage, by my words,